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RENAISSANCE

Fahlberg) discovered, soon widely
known as saccharin. His text-
books were standard works and
widely translated. He died March
5, 1927.

Remus. Twin brother of Ro-
mulus, the legendary founder of
Rome. See Rormilus,

Remus at, CHARLES FRANCOIS
MARIE, COMTB DE (1797-1875).
French philosopher and statesman.
Born in Paris, March 14, 1797, the
son of Augusto Laurent, comte dc
Remusat (1762-1823), one of Nap-
oleon's chamberlains, he studied
law, and soon published political
and critical articles. Influenced by
Guizot, he became a deputy, 1830,
and was minister of the interior

under Thicrs, 1840. His works in-
clude Essais de Philosophic, 1842 ;
Sur la Philosophic Allemande,
1845 ; Abeiard
1845 ; S. An
sol me, 1852
L'Histoir o dc
la Philosophic
Anglaisc depuis
Bacon & Locko.
1875. Admitted
to the Acadomie
Franchise, 1846,
he Wi cxilod by
Napoleon 111,
1851-59, but held the foreign office
again during the premiership of
Favrc 1871-73, He died in Paris,
June 6, 1875.

THE  RENAISSANCE

W   L  McElwea, author of The Reign of Charles V

In connexion with this article, see the biographies of the scholars
of the Renaissance, e.g. Cold; Dante; Erasmus ; More;
Petrarch ; and those of the painters of the period. See also
Architecture ; Art; Humanism ; the histories of the various coun-
tries , England ; France, Italy : etc., and the article Reformation

The Renaissance (Fr. re, again ;
naitre, to be born) was the whole
process   whereby   Europe  passed
from   a   medieval   to   a   modern
civilization:   " the  fructifying  of
the human mind through contact
with the classical world of Greece
and Rome."     Obviously such a
change    cannot    be    accurately
dated.   Historians have traced its
first  beginnings  to  the  time  of
Charlemagne and its further pro-
gress through the so-called Otto-
man Renaissance of the 10th cent,
and the  12th cent.  Renaissance,
while medieval habits of mind sur-
vived here and there well into the
17th cent.  It was the " revival of
learning,"  and   especially  of  the
study of Greek, which first weak-
ened the rigid conventions of the
Middle Ages ;  and in consequence
the fall of Constantinople in 1453
and the invention of printing in
1440 have each  been  chosen as
the  decisive  event  marking  the
transition.    But Manuel Chryso-
ioras was teaching Greek in Flor-
ence in  1396, and three famous
scholars taught Greek in Padua
alone between 1420 and 1430.    In
fact there were plenty of itinerant
teachers of Greek in Italy before
the influx of refugees from Con-
stantinople,   and   the   collection,
translation, and copying of ancient
manuscripts had  already  spread
the knowledge of Greek and Latin
literature throughout Europe and
built up great libraries like those
of Pope Nicholas V and Cosimo de'
Medici before printing made the
spread of knowledge so much easier
and swifter

The revival in a secular and
humanistic spirit of the study of
ancient authors at first became in
Italy an attempt to recreate the
glories of ancient Rome. Dante
looked forward to a revivified Holy
Roman Empire and Petrarch
(1806-1374) wrote his Letters in
a style intended to rival that of
Cicero ; while scholars like Poggio
Bracciolini (1380-1459) grubbed
in monastery cellars and libraries
for the lost masterpieces of anti-
quity. Thus, though the tales of
Boccaccio (1313-1375) pointed the
way to a new, light, essentially
secular and vernacular literature,
for a century or so the full develop-
ment of the movement was hin-
dered by pedantry and anti-
quarianism. Rome naturally be-
came the first centre of the revival,
especially when Pope Nicholas V
boldly decided to harness in the
church's service the new forces
which indirectly threatened many
of the traditions on which papal
supremacy rested. He became one
of the first great Renaissance
patrons, paying, for example, 500
ducats for a translation of Thucy-
didcs by Lorenzo Valla, who had
narrowly escaped the Inquisition
when he exposed the forgery of the
Donation of Constantino; and he
succeeded in diverting some of the
impetus of the new learning into
the study of early Christian Greek
writings and the rediscovery of
Christian as well as of pagan
antiquity

Throughout the 15th cent., how-
ever, Florence rivalled and for a
time outshone even Rome as an

artistic and literary centre. There
the two greatest of the Medici
Cosimo (1389-1464) and his grand-
son Lorenzo the Magnificent (1448-
1492) used the wealth acquired by
shrewd international banking to
subsidise and encourage scholars
painters, sculptors, and architects,
Lorenzo, in particular, gathering
round him a band whose learned
discussions emulated those of
Plato's Academy. The revival oi
the spirit of ancient Athens which
permeated 15th cent. Florence is
perhaps best illustrated by the
great competition for the design
of the gilded doors of the Baptis-
tery, commissioned by the city in
1400 after the departure of the
plague The greatest talent in
Italy flocked to compete, and
when Donatello, Brunelleschi, and
the others saw Ghiberti's model
designs they unanimously pressed
the judges to give him the prize.
Florence's Contribution
In this spirit and against a back-
ground of ceaseless political experi-
ment Florence produced an art
which can be set against that of
any other period in modern his-
tory. Cimabue (1240-1300) first
led the breakaway in painting
from the stiff Byzantine tradition j
his pupil Giotto (1276-1336) car-
ried it on as painter, sculptor, and
architect, leaving the cathedral
tower of Florence as, perhaps, his
greatest masterpiece ; and from
then onwards there was a con-
tinuous succession of great names,
and an unbroken line from Machi-
avelli of great historians to chroni-
cle their achievements, until the
movement reached its climax in
Raphael, Michelangelo, and Leon-
ardo da Vinci, who were all pro-
ducing their greatest work at the
beginning of the 16th cent. Every
city in Italy could boast a history
similar to, though leas distin-
guished than, that of Florence.
Under the papacy of the Medici
Loo X (1513-1521) supremacy
passed again to Rome, where
Raphael and Michelangelo did
much of their greatest work. But
the sack of Rome in 1527 and the
capture of Florence by Charles V
in 1530 put an end to the period of
great art, except in Venice; where
a splendid tradition in all the arts
reached its climax only in the 16th
cent, with Titian (1477-1576) and
Tintoretto (1512-1594).
The Italian Renaissance sprang
in essence from a new approach to
the natural world and so ulti-
mately involved every kind of
human activity. To Leonardo da
Vinci the arts which he practised
were only part of a ceaseless study